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Ronnie's Last Fight 


Ronnie did not often get into a 
fight. His last fight was, I believe, also his 
first. He had good reason. If you had seen 
him when this one was over, you would 
have understood! 

As you have already guessed, he lost, 
even though he was fighting a boy smaller 
than himself. Just what would have hap- 
pened to him if the class bell had not rung 
when it did, I cannot say. 

But it is not because Ronnie lost, nor 
because he did not fight again, that I tell 
you the story. It was the way he lost that 
is important. 

Ronnie was walking around the play- 
ground during the dinner hour, quite 
happy and contented. Then he saw Dickie, 
and his stomach turned right over. “That 
mean little stuck-up kid,” he muttered to 
himself. “He needs someone to put him 
in his place.” 

Little Dickie, completely unconscious of 
the evil things Ronnie was thinking about 
him, went blissfully on his way, humming 
a tune. “Look at him,” Ronnie continued 
muttering. “Thinks he’s so good. I could 
punch him.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 








But not having the courage to do it just 
then, Ronnie shuffled sullenly off and tried 
to join in a game. 

Then, a few days later, as Ronnie was 
walking across the playground, he hap- 
pened to notice that walking right beside 
him was Dickie. Fury overwhelmed him. 
In one quick, vicious move he raised his 
right fist and punched little Dickie in the 
back. 

That started it. Dickie was smaller—he 
was two grades lower in school—but he was 
no coward. He fought back manfully. A 
crowd of boys gathered, and to Ronnie’s 
embarrassment, most of them cheered for 
Dickie. 

Dickie fought well, and Ronnie was hav- 
ing a bad time; but he was winning slowly. 
Then everything changed. 

Pushing through the crowd came an 
older boy, Dickie’s big brother! Seeing his 
little brother getting a beating, he had 
come to the rescue. He stood behind Dickie 
and took hold of Dickie’s wrists. There- 
after, big brother’s skill guided Dickie’s 
fists, big brother’s muscles put power into 
Dickie’s punches. 

As I said, the situation changed rapidly! 
All of a sudden Ronnie wished he had 
never begun the fight. He was being hit 
often, and hard. And he couldn’t get one 
single solitary punch through Dickie’s 
guard. He was trying to think of a way to 
get out of the fight, when to his immense 
relief the bell rang, and everyone had to 
go to class. 

Ronnie never fought another boy after 
that. But he has fought other battles, and 
he copies Dickie’s method. Quite often one 
of Satan’s angels comes around and tries 
to make Ronnie sin. Of course, Ronnie is 
much smaller than the angel. The devil 
doesn’t pick on people his own size, you 
know. Ronnie doesn’t try to fight the wicked 
angel by himself, for he knows he would 
lose. But he remembers the text, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” So he calls for his Elder Brother 
to help, and quickly Jesus sends an angel 
to assist. You ought to see the wicked angel 
run! 


Your friend, 


a Wrxisel 














The Ruination of Ebbie 


By MARYAN B. — 


WHEN Lora Meredith saw how close she 
had come to killing Ebbie with kindness, 
she almost wished she hadn’t started the proj- 
ect at all. But how was she to know? All she 
was trying to do was to make friends. That 
was Lora for you, people said. She would 
make friends one way or another with any- 
body or anything. 

To begin with, she had to feed the chick- 
ens every night. They were a rather wild 
little flock when she took over the job. They 
would have been glad to have her scatter 
the grain on the ground and leave them 
alone to eat in peace. But, no, Lora began 
tossing it out a little at a time and waiting 
for them to eat it before she tossed a little 
more. The second handful was always a little 
closer to where Lora was sitting. 

At first the chickens were so timid that 
only a few of them would dare to dart for- 
ward to snatch a grain of wheat, jumping 
back before they even swallowed it. A shiny 
black hen was among the first to hop closer. 
Lora named her Ebony and called softly to 
her as she pecked her way closer to the 
stump where she sat. 

“Come on, Ebony,” she chanted. “Here Eb- 
bie, Ebbie, Ebbie.” 

In a week Ebbie was eating at Lora’s feet. 
Later she fluttered up onto the stump to 


Every day Ebbie ate on Lora’s lap. It was easier to 
eat there than on the ground, and Ebbie grew lazy. 
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glean a few grains. From there it was only 
a step to Lora’s lap, where all the grain she 
wanted, she found in Lora’s hand! 

The other chickens came closer, eating all 
around the stump, but Ebbie was the only 
one that lost every bit of fear. Stroking Eb- 
bie’s black feathers, Lora was happy. She had 
no idea, of course, that any harm could come 
of it. She didn’t plan to be the ruination of 
Ebbie. 

After half a year of being a pet, Ebbie was 
sleek and fat. She would have gone on get- 

To page 18 
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It had taken the lives of seven men. 


The DAGGER That Bought a BIBLE 


By WAYNE E. en 


The traveler looked 
around uneasily. He 
had come to a dan- 
gerous part of his 
journey. He must 
pass through Walnut Creek Canyon. 

Rock walls rose steep and forbidding on 
both sides, and the narrow, twisting path 
was covered with boulders. But it was not 
these which made him afraid. There were 
evil tales told about this canyon, tales of 
bandits, and of travelers robbed of all they 
carried. Sometimes men who entered this 
Narrow gorge were never seen again. 

Fortunately, there were still several hours 
before dark, and he should be well past the 
danger zone before the sun went down. He 
clutched his books a little tighter, and 
plunged into the canyon. 

He did more than that, for Michael was 
a Bible salesman. He offered a silent prayer 
for the Lord’s protection. Truly that prayer 
was answered, for Michael came closer to 
death that day than at any other time in his 
life. Only the hand of the Lord and tact born 
of a kind heart brought him through alive. 

At first the path was easy enough, and his 
hurrying feet made good time. He was able 
to look at the scene around him and examine 
the canyon carefully. What an ominous place 
it was! Everywhere stood great rocks reach- 
ing high into the air, some by themselves, 
others in groups. Magnificent hiding places, 
he observed. Worse than that, some of these 
rocks stood right beside the trail. A bandit 
might hide behind one until a traveler was 
within inches, then step out and attack. 

As he descended lower into the canyon, 
the path became narrower and more twisty. 
The rocks became more numerous, and it 





» 


was with increasing difficulty that he found 
places for his feet. Soon he had to take his 
eyes altogether from observing the hiding 
places, and concentrate on the path. “Oh, 
well,” he thought, “I know this canyon has 
a bad reputation, but I’ve been through it 
many times without harm.” 

“Stop, or I'll kill you!” said a voice. 

Startled, Michael looked up. There, right 
in front of him, stood a masked bandit, a 
curved dagger upraised in his right hand, 
ready to strike. 

Michael stopped! 

The bandit continued, only his eyes show- 
ing above his mask. “First hand me all your 
money,” he said. “Then I am going to kill 
you.” 

There was nothing hurried or excited in 
the bandit’s tone. He sounded as if he was 
doing something he had done many times 
before, and fully intended to do again. 

Michael looked at him steadily. This was 
a time for quick thinking. One mistake 
would cost him his life, and he didn’t want 
to die right then. Should he defy the bandit? 
That would be risky indeed. Should he try 
to fight him? A sudden leap to catch the 
bandit’s arm, with a hard slam to his face, 
might take him off guard and save the colpor- 
teur’s life. Most people would have said that 
this was his only chance. 

But the colporteur decided on another 
method of defense. He made up his mind 
he would treat the bandit the way he be- 
lieved Jesus would have. 





Speaking as kindly as he could, he said @ 4 


quietly, “Friend, I haven’t much money, but 
I will give it to you.” He held out his purse. 

If the bandit was surprised, he did not 
show it. The knife was still held menacingly. 
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“And if you want to kill me,” Michael 
went on, “I will not object. Only, I will feel 
very sorry for you if you kill me. You see, 
I am ready to die. If you kill me it won't 
hurt much, for I shall have eternal life. But 
I am grieved to think how much it will hurt 


you.” 


The bandit did not know what to say. 
He had never heard anyone talk like this. 

“I shall be sorry for you,” Michael con- 
tinued, “because of all the suffering you will 
endure. In the first place, as soon as you kill 
me, you will be a hunted man. The police 
will be after you. You will never again be 
able to return home without the constant 
fear that you will be arrested and hanged for 
your crime. In the second place, even if the 
police don’t catch you right away, your con- 
science will condemn you. You will never 
be peaceful or happy again, for you will 
know that you have broken God’s law. And 
then, when you die, as die you must, you will 
have to meet God, and you won't know how 
to answer Him. I am ready to go peacefully 
and unafraid.” 

The bandit stood speechless, his arm 
slowly dropping. Finally he found his voice. 
“Where, where,” he stammered, “did you 
find out how to die without being afraid? 
I have killed other men, 
and they were always 
frightened. I would be 
afraid to die, just as you 
have said.” 

Michael reached under 
his coat and brought out 
his Bible. “In here,” he 
said. He turned to one of 
his favorite texts and read, 
“"Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for thou art with 


“Stop, or Vil kill you!” 
said a voice. Michael 
looked up to see a ban- 
dit with dagger raised. 
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me.” He turned to another. “‘Blessed are 
ye, when men shall . . . persecute you... 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heaven.” 

“Does it really say that?” the bandit inter- 
rupted. 

“Oh, yes. Listen to this: “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.’ And this: ‘If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.’ ” 

“Is that true?” asked the bandit, his voice 
trembling. 

“It surely is.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

To page 20 
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The Boy With NO FRONT TEETH 


By ELLA M. natin 





Se 


CHAPTER 4: CHONGA FINDS A WIFE 





Now that you have finished all the class- 
work in this school,” said Missionary 
Anderson one day to Chonga, “how would 
you like to attend the Solusi Mission School, 
which, as you know, is a mother of schools? 
There you can gain more wisdom in the 
things of God to make you an efficient 
teacher. And while you are there, you can 
look around for a Christian girl to make you 
a good wife. I will give you a letter to Mis- 
sionary Stockil. He is one of God’s men, 
and will be a father to you.” 

Accordingly, Joseph Chonga accompanied 
two native teachers who were returning to 
Solusi. At the mission he found among the 
students a young woman who suited him 
exactly. She was equally attracted to him, but 
not so her parents. They declared that their 
daughter should never marry a man with no 
front teeth, for it showed that he belonged 
to another tribe. 

Chonga was greatly troubled, for he loved 
Rebecca. He poured out his woes to the 
missionary, and that good man said cheer- 
fully, “We'll find a way out of the difficulty. 
We'll go to the dentist and have those four 
front teeth put back in again.” It was done. 
Then, wearing his new dental plate, Chonga 
went back to Rebecca's parents and asked 
for their daughter again. This time he was 
accepted. Soon there was a wedding, and 
Chonga and Rebecca were ready for service. 

They returned to Rusangu, and were sent 
to open an outschool in a heathen village 
at some distance from the mission. Rebecca 
was a good and faithful wife. She wove 
beautiful mats and baskets and kept a flour- 
ishing garden. Her mealie meal (corn meal) 
was the finest and whitest made in the vil- 
lage, her floors were the cleanest, and her 
children the neatest and best behaved. 

In his school Chonga taught reading and 
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writing, Bible, singing, and 
counting. After school 
closed for the day, he 
would go out into the 
fields and show the village 
people how to grow better crops. With the 
help of the village boys he dug a well, so 
that the people would not have to drink 
from the open ponds and streams, where 
calves and dogs drank and the family wash- 
ing was done. Mrs. Chonga, or Ba-ka-Jo- 
hanne, as the village women called her after 
her son Johanne was born, taught the moth- 
ers how to make cloth garments and how to 
keep their children clean and healthy. 

After teaching for a period of time in this 
outschool, Chonga was called back to the 
Rusangu Mission, where, for many years, 
he was one of the leading teachers. Later, 
he took charge of the evangelistic work car- 
ried on by the younger teachers at the mis- 
sion. 

Chonga was about forty years old when 
Mr. Robinson and I became teachers at 
Rusangu. During vacations we would take 
the native teachers into new territory to hold 
gospel meetings. 

During one of these vacations Mission- 
ary Robinson took Chonga and five other 
mission teachers to a village about seventy 
miles from the mission school, where there 
had never been a Christian preacher before. 
A stockade of tall grass was built for the 
missionary’s family, and another one for the 
teachers. Every morning we met together for 
an hour’s prayer and Bible study. Then Mis- 
sionary Robinson gave to each of the teach- 
ers a typewritten copy of the sermon for the 
day, and the teachers went away, each by 
himself, to study it. 

About ten o'clock the teachers started out 
two and two, each group holding meetings 




















in two villages, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon, taking turns with the 
preaching. Every day the same teachers went 
to the same villages to preach. Every Sab- 
bath day the people from all six villages 
where the preaching services had been held 
were called together for a union meeting 
at the camp. 

On the last Sabbath a large company was 
present. When Missionary Robinson finished 
speaking, he said, “Perhaps you think that 
this is a religion just for the white men; 
but I have with me some of your own peo- 
ple, and I will now ask them to tell you 
what it has meant to them. Joseph Chonga 
will speak first. He is one of your own peo- 
ple.” 

This put Chonga in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, because as soon as he opened his mouth 
and they saw all his teeth, the people would 
naturally think that he belonged to another 
tribe. He arose, thinking rapidly. “I am one 
of you; I belong to your tribe,” he said. 
“See! I bear the mark.” He quickly drew 
out his dental plate and held it in his hand 
for a moment, while with the other hand 
he pointed to the gap in his upper front 
teeth. Exclamations of “Weh! weh! weh!” 














came from all parts of the company. And 
be assured they paid especially good atten- 
tion to Chonga as he went on to say: 

“I was following the same customs that 
you follow, until I found this better way. 
I took part in drunken feasts and dances. 
In past days I was walking in darkness. I 
did not know the great God who made us. 
I did not know how to speak to Him. I did 
not know what I should do to please Him. 
My mother taught all her children to talk 
to the spirits of the dead, who, we believed, 
dwell in the hills and trees. We took our 
gifts to the Lusangu tree, and there asked the 
good spirits to help us and the bad spirits 
to cease from troubling us. But now we have 
left all this. I beg of you to hear and obey 
the good words of the great God, which 
the white missionaries have brought to us. 
The Jesus way is a good way; it is a bright 
way. It will kill all fear in your heart. It will 
lead to happiness and everlasting life.” 

He addressed the old men, who were sit- 
ting together on a fallen tree trunk, switch- 
ing off the flies with their wildebeast-tail 
brushes. Next he spoke to the group of young 
men, then to the women, who, with the small 
children, were sitting apart from the others. 
Although they all listened attentively, they 
spoke not a word, nor showed by any ex- 
pression of the face that they heard what 
he was saying. 

When Joseph finished making his appeal, 
the other teachers spoke. Then the missionary 
asked, “How many of you would like to join 

To page 15 


Chonga put his hand to his mouth and 
pulled out his dental plate. “See,” he said, 
“| have no front teeth. | am one of you.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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__ NEWS FROM CL CLUBS © : 


GIVING THE MINISTER A BIBLE 
STUDY IN THE RAIN 


Albert C. LeButt, Reporting Jf 


Just for fun, the evangelist pretended he 
didn’t know anything about Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. He wanted to see if he could trip 
up two JMV’s who did not recognize him. 

He was coming back from a Bible study 
on a cold and drizzling afternoon, when he 
saw Yvonne le Roux and Esther Matthys, two 
colored JMV’s, walking along happily with 
Bible and hymnbook under their arms. The 
evangelist immediately recognized them as 
being Adventists, but he was quite sure they 
did not know who he was. So, chuckling 
softly to himself, he walked over to see what 
kind of stuff they were made of. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but where are you 
girls going?” 

“We are going home,” 
teously. 

“Where have you been?” 

“To MV.” 

“MV?” the evangelist asked, sounding very 
puzzled. “Whatever is that?” 

“We have been to church,” they explained. 

“Church!” exclaimed the evangelist, as 
if he had never heard of anything so foolish 
in his life. “Tomorrow is the day to go to 
church. Today is Saturday. You are making 
a mistake. Everybody knows that Sunday 
is the day people go to church.” He watched 
carefully to see how they would answer that 
one. They were not slow to reply. 

“We are Seventh-day Adventists,” they 
said, wondering who this man was. He 
seemed to be religious, but he obviously 
didn’t know his Bible very well. They 
thought to themselves, “We can tell him!” 

“We follow the Ten Commandments of 
the Bible,” they continued. “The fourth one 
says, ‘the seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord.’ Tomorrow is the first day, not the 
seventh.” 

Then they opened their Bibles and pro- 
ceeded to give the evangelist a Bible study 
on the true Sabbath and the right way to 


they replied cour- 
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keep it. And for every statement they made, 
they found a verse in the Bible to prove it. 

The evangelist was impressed, but he 
wasn't through. Many times he had given 
Bible studies on the Sabbath himself, and 
he knew all the objections people raised. 
So he began making the same objections, 
to see if the girls could answer them. They 
could! And when they got through with the 
study on the Sabbath, they started in on 
baptism by immersion. 

The evangelist had no more objections to 
raise, but did not want to admit yet that 
he believed a person should keep the Sabbath 
and be baptized. So he changed the subject. 

“You don’t have any churches, do you?” 

The JMV’s were indignant. 
have churches.” 

The evangelist then asked, “Where can I 
get to know more about this teaching? Do 
you have any ministers?” 

They replied quickly, “Yes, we have many 
ministers. Our conference president, Pastor 
LeButt, will be glad to help you.” 

The evangelist decided things had gone 
far enough. He didn’t want the girls to 
send the conference president around to his 
house to give him Bible studies! Holding 
out his hand to them he said, “I am a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist minister. Let me shake 
your hands and congratulate you. I am really 
proud of you for making such an early start 
as real missionaries.” 


Their faces beamed. But they were bash- 
ful a few Sabbaths later when I went to the 
Salt River church, where they worship, and 
asked them to stand so the whole congre- 
gation could see them. 


Yvonne and Esther are attending the Good 
Hope Training School, Good Hope, Athlone, 
South Africa, preparing themselves for serv- 
ice. They want to be ready, as Peter said, 
“always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 


“Of course we 


i with meekness and fear” (1 Peter 3:15). 
. \ 
~JMV’S CONDUCT SUNDAY SCHOOL 


M. J. Perry, Reporting 


Organizing and conducting a Sunday 
school sounds like a big job for JMV’s. But 
that is what they are doing in Spokane, 
Washington. They are led by Mr. Nieman, 
who reports that attendance is increasing 
week by week. JMV’s are sharing their faith. 














HAYRIDES, ARCHERY, COOKOUTS 
FOR COLORADO * seid 


Lee Carter, Reporting 


A hayride was on the program for Path- 
finders of Cedaredge, Colorado, on a recent 
Saturday night. When the ride was over, 
they lit a huge bonfire and played games 
around it before returning home. 

On another excursion they toasted sand- 
wiches on a grill they made from green wil- 
lows that grow along a little mountain 
stream. 

All eleven members of the Cedaredge club 
are in uniform, and are directed by Neil 
Jones. 

Automobile mechanics, archery, sewing, 
beadcraft, and first aid are some of the craft 
classes enjoyed by the Boulder Flatirons, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

All fifty-eight members of this club are 
in uniform, and are directed by Robert John- 
son. 

The Beaver Patrol, of Sterling, tried a good 
substitute for “trick or treat” last Halloween. 
Instead of requesting handouts, the club 





PHOTO, COURTESY A. C. LEBUTT 


Yvonne Le Roux, 15, and Esther Matthys, 13, gave 
the minister a Bible study in the rain. Read the story. 


members asked for food to be used in 
Thanksgiving food baskets. In less than two 
hours one evening they collected sixty-two 
cans of food, forty-three articles of clothing, 
and $1.50 in cash. 

This club is also printing a small news- 
paper and selling it to raise funds for their 
Patrol activities. There are only eight mem- 
bers, but they report they have wonderful 
times together. Their leader is Mrs. Ellen 


ye Resler. 


HOBBIES, SPELLDOWN, CONTESTS 
AT IDAHO JUNIOR CONGRESS 


G. W. Chambers, Reporting 


Music! Speeches! Hobby displays! Posters! 
A spelling match! Investiture! 

Yes, it was all of that, and more, at Idaho's 
fourth Junior congress. JMV’s from all over 
the conference put on a demonstration that 
was really tops. 

The auditorium at Gem State Academy 
was filled with people. Along the sides were 
colorful posters and attractive hobby exhib- 
its. Up on the platform the youth of Idaho 
were speaking. The topic? “Why I am a 
Seventh-day Adventist.” Some of them did as 
well as the preachers! 

There was a contest to see who could 
write the best jingle or make the best poster 
telling people to be courteous. The jingle 
that won first prize was: 


“Courtesy is like the falling snow, 
Bringing joy where’er you go. 
Scatter some along today, 

Showing a soul the Christian way.” 


It was submitted by Beverly Boepple, at 
that time a ninth-grader at Twin Falls. 

The second prize went to Chuckie Riter, 
who was in the fourth grade at New Ply- 
mouth. His jingle said: 


“At home, at school, at work, or play 
Jesus was courteous every day.” 


Hobby displays lined the entire south side 
of the large auditorium. Among them were 
minerals, dolls, sewing, drawing, and bread. 

There were demonstrations and skits by 
Pathfinder groups and a spelling match, 
which was won by a fifth grader. 

During the investiture service, 189 were 
invested. 

Congratulations to Pastor A. J. Werner, 
Idaho's teachers, and Idaho's school pupils 
for a most successful Junior congress. 
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All good JMV’s learn sooner or later how to take the 


temperature of a person who is ill. But not many adults know 


HOW A THERMOMETER IS MADE 


These wonderful pictures show skilled workmen at the Cor- 
ning Glass Works making thermometers. Follow them as they take the 
hot melted glass from the furnace and stretch it in the tower, after 
which it is cut to convenient lengths and made into a great variety 
of thermometers for all sorts of uses. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF CORNING GLASS | 





1. The glass is heated white hot in this 
furnace. The workman pushes into it a 
hollow pipe, called a blowing iron, and 
gathers some melted glass on the end. 


2. He blows into it to form a bubble, 
which will eventually be the hole in the 
thermometer. Moving the soft glass 
constantly, he makes a well-shaped ball. 


3. White glass is applied to the clear 
glass, and it sticks tight because it is 
all so hot. It will be on the back, mak- 
ing the thermometer easier to read. 
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4. With great care another workman rolls 
the glass to the proper shape, so that the 
finished thermometer will be the right size. 
A man who shapes glass is a marverer. 


5. In this tower the glass is stretched to a 
length of 185 feet. Regardless of how long 
a tube of glass is stretched, it will still 
have a hole running through the middle. 


6. In tower a workman sticks the glass to 
a piece of metal on the floor, then fastens 
the blowing iron to a hook, which is pulled 
up through the tower, stretching the tube. 


7. The hole in the middle, called a bore, is 
inspected with a special microscope to 
make sure it is absolutely accurate, so 
thermometer will give correct temperature. 























8. The numbers are inscribed and the mercury is put 
inside. The thermometer is finished. These are just 
six of a thousand kinds Corning Glass Works makes. 
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MABE: we're in for real fun at school to- 
morrow,” Lynn jabbered over the tele- 
phone to her best friend. “Bev just phoned. 
Her father’s on the school board, you know. 
She said the teacher is sick with something 
or other, and we're going to have a substi- 
tute tomorrow. Bev thinks it will be Mrs. 
Netherton, the old meanie.” 

“What's so much fun about that?” asked 
Marje. 

“Silly! Don’t you see? Mrs. Netherton 
doesn’t know how to make us behave. We 
girls are all going to bring beanshooters, 
and give her the time of her life.” 

“Good idea,” chuckled Marje. “She’s just 
an old crosspatch. Is there anyone I’m sup- 
posed to call?” 

“Yeah. You get Dot and Joyce. I’m going 
to call Bill and have him phone the boys, 
so they'll bring their sling shots and spit 
wads. Ha, ha, ha,” she laughed. “I can hardly 
wait!” 

Across town a woman walked wearily up 
the pathway to her front door. There was 
a great deal of flu about, and she had just 
spent the afternoon giving fomentations to 
Ronald Jones, a little six-year-old who lived 
down her street. 

She entered the house and sat down ex- 
hausted. In dismay she surveyed the untidy 
room. “My son George and Mary and their 
little baby will be here tomorrow night, and 
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THE EDITOR’S STORY 


just look at all the work that has to be done,” 
she sighed. “Tomorrow's Friday. The house 
needs cleaning, there’s all sorts of shopping, 
I'll have to bake, and the ironing isn’t done 
yet. There is even some washing that I'll 
have to do. And only tonight and tomorrow 
to do it in. I do hope I have the day to 
myself.” 

“There goes the telephone. I hope nothing 
has happened to George and Mary—or that 
it isn’t someone asking me to do something. 
. . » Hello?” 

“Hello, is that you, Mrs. Netherton? I’m 
Mr. Davis, the school board chairman, you 
know. We have a problem over at the school, 
and we were wondering whether you could 
help us with it. Our seventh- and eighth- 
grade teacher, Miss Reed, came down with 
the flu today, and won't be able to teach 
tomorrow. She told me she was sure she 
would be all right on Monday, if we could 
find someone to take over tomorrow. Mrs. 
Netherton, could you? Please?” 

“Oh, but Mr. Davis, I’ve got so much 
to do already I don’t know where to begin. 
I couldn’t possibly.” 

“I know, Mrs. Netherton, and I hate to 
ask you. But the children must be in school 
a certain number of days. If we don’t have 
school tomorrow, they'll have to make it up 
in the summer vacation, and that will spoil 








their graduation. You know how they look 
forward to graduation.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Netherton sympa- 
thetically. Her eye swept over the disorder 
around her. “All right,” she said. “I wouldn't 
want anything to spoil graduation for them. 
I'll try.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Netherton. I'll send 
Bev over with the textbooks.” 

Getting supper ready, Mrs. Netherton 
forced her weary mind to think. What could 
she do to make the day interesting? As she 
began to iron she remembered a friend about 
five miles away who had just come home 
from Africa with interesting souvenirs. “Per- 
haps she would lend me those to show the 
children,” she thought. It was already late 
in the evening, and there wasn’t a moment 
to lose. She drove to the friend, who will- 
ingly gave her the curios, but it was ten 
o'clock before she arrived back home. She 
ironed awhile longer. Then she opened the 
textbooks and read over the assignments. It 
was so long since she had gone to school 
that she had forgotten most of what she 
had learned back then. 

It was past midnight before she got to 
bed, later before she fell asleep; and she was 
awake a long time before five. She was 
quite nervous by now. Still trying to think 
of ways to make the day interesting, she 
remembered a story she used to enjoy when 
in her teens. “I wonder if I can find it,” she 
thought, getting out of bed in spite of the 
early hour. 

She searched a long time before finding 





the story in an old book. 
“Tll read them this when 
they come in after lunch,” 
she decided. 

Kneeling to pray, she said, 
“Please help me to give 
them a good time today. And, Lord, some- 
times the children make me cross. Please 
help me not to get across today.” 

She watched the children come into the 
classroom. They were a nice-looking group, 
she thought. She did notice, however, that 
they seemed unusually excited. 

All went well through worship and Bible 
class. When it came time for spelling, how- 
ever, it seemed as if everyone had broken 
his pencil at the same time. The boys espe- 
cially, clomped their cleated feet all the way 
to the pencil sharpener. 

“Please,” said Mrs. Netherton, “don’t make 
so much noise.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed several of the boys, 
but when she looked to see who they were, 
they were all looking straight ahead, with 
their mouths shut and a saintly expression 
on their faces. 

Linda was waving her hand. “Mrs. Neth- 
erton, these boys aren’t supposed to sharpen 
their pencils now. Miss Reed never lets them 
except at recess.” 

“Aw, keep your 
sneered one of them. 

“Well, hurry and get back to your seats 
so we can get on with the spelling test,” 
Mrs. Netherton said kindly. 
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mouth shut, sissy,” 


To page 20 


JOHN GOURLFY, ARTIST 
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ECENTLY the writer attended a Path- 
finder fair. One of the booths had a 
wonderful display of prints made from lino- 
leum-block cuts. It proved to me that Juniors 
can do block printing successfully. 


Printing From Linoleum Cuts 


The following materials are needed to 
print from linoleum cuts. A rubber roller 
having a handle called a brayer, a tube of 
black water-soluble block-printing ink, a 
piece of plate glass or similar smooth sur- 
face, a wooden mallet, something to print 
on, and a pile of newspapers. The brayer can 
be obtained at an art store, craft supply house, 
or printing supply house (Fig. 1). The ink 


\- 


can be obtained at the same place. The 
paper to print on should be smooth and 
soft. Avoid bond or ledger paper. 

We shall first tell you the simplest and 
least expensive method of printing from the 
cuts. First mount your cut-out linoleum on 
a wooden block about three fourths inch 
thick. Be sure the block is flat. This is 
important, because a warped block will be 
difficult to print from. Glue the linoleum to 
the wooden block or nail it with small brads 
through the low or white areas in the cut. 

If the cut has an area of less than twenty 
square inches, you can use the mallet or your 
hand for pressure. On a solid, smooth table 
lay a stack of newspapers about one eighth 
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Printing Pictures 
From 
Linoleum Cuts 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


inch thick. On these newspapers place the 
piece of paper on which you wish to print. 
Put some ink on the glass slab and roll it 
out evenly with the brayer. Then roll it over 
the face of the cut until it is thoroughly 
and evenly covered. Place the inked cut care- 
fully on the paper, with the face down. 
Strike it a hard blow with the mallet right 
in the center of the wooden block, as in 
Figure 2. 
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Another method that can be used on small 
blocks is to press with your hand, as shown 
in the next picture. Press straight down on 
the block using part of your body weight 
(Fig. 3). If the block is too large for this 


ai 


method, place the newspaper on the floor 
and step on it so the pressure is straight 
down. 

Look carefully at your first print. The cut 
will probably need cleaning up. The white 
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spaces will perhaps be not entirely clear but 
will show lines and spots, or the edges may 
not be clean cut. With the knife and gouge 
clean away these marks before you make the 
next print. After you make each print lay 
it away in a safe place to dry. 
Block Printing on Cloth 

To print on cloth you can use much the 
same procedure, except that you will have 
to use textile printing ink. Borders on table- 
cloths, curtains, ladies’ skirts, et cetera, can 
be attractively block printed. 

Block Printing Press 


There is on the market a small block- 
printing press called the Speedball Linoleum 


Block Printing Press. It is very convenient 
for printing greeting cards and other small 
designs. 

If you are to make good cuts you will need 
sharp tools. Every Junior should learn to 
use a honing stone. Perhaps you can find 
an adult who will show you the proper use 
of such a stone. A good workman always 
has sharp tools, which is one reason why his 
work is good. 

There is great opportunity for advance- 
ment in the art of block printing. It has 
very many practical uses, and beautiful work 
can be done by the skilled artist. 

Next week we will tell you about nature 
printing. 








The Boy With No Front Teeth 
From page 7 


a class, to learn more about Jesus and His 
way of salvation?” There was a pause. No 
one spoke. 


Finally, one of the old headmen stood up 
and said that he was too old to make the 
change in his life, but that he would be glad 
to see the younger people join such a class. 
Then one by one they began to stand, until 
nearly half the entire audience were on their 
feet. The missionary sent four of the teachers 
among them to write down their names. 
When he counted the names on their lists, 
there were more than two hundred. Soon 
after this a teacher was sent to their village 
to start a day school, and from among the stu- 
dents he organized a baptismal class. 

Much to the joy of the missionaries, 
Joseph Chonga succeeded in persuading some 
of the village women and many of the older 
men to attend his school. The mothers came 
and squatted on the floor along with the 
children, their babies on their backs. When 
the babies cried, they would stand and gently 
sway their bodies back and forth, while they 
continued reading from their primers or 
writing on their slates. When slates were 
scarce, words were traced in the sand. 

The workers at the Rusangu Mission, and 
especially Joseph Chonga, waited long and 
patiently for Chikonka to take his stand for 
Christ. After a preaching service Chikonka 
would often say to his people, “This is a 
good way. My heart sa “ to you, Follow the 
Jesus way. But I myself, I am too old. I can- 


not forsake my beer, my pipe, my people's 
customs, to learn a new way. Today I say 
to all my children and all my people, ‘Fol- 
low the missionaries; walk in the good way.’ ” 

But the day came when even Chikonka de- 
cided to walk in the good way. He came to 
the mission director with some of his boys, 
bringing his war drum, his pipe, his charms, 
and all his heathen regalia. “These things, I 
give them all to you,” he said; “this drum 
shall never again call my people to drunken 
feasts and dances, never again to the wor- 
ship of the spirits of our dead. I follow the 
Jesus way.” 

A few days later he was baptized in the 
river that ran between his village and the 
mission grounds. Ten or more headmen from 
the surrounding villages witnessed the bap- 
tism. They said to the mission teacher, “If 
you send us teachers to show us the good 
way, we will make house for teacher and for 
school.” 

After the baptism in the river, as the long 
procession wound its way up the hillside to 
the mission home, Ba-ka-Chonga followed 
close behind them, gently clapping her hands. 
Chonga said to Missionary Robinson, ‘This 
day I have a great big thankful in my heart.” 

He had reason to be thankful. He had a 
good Christian wife and a happy family. 
Now both his parents were following the 
Jesus way, and he himself was a Christian 
teacher. 

What a wonderful change Jesus had made 
in his life since that dreadful day when the 
heathen dentist knocked out his four front 
teeth! 

The End 
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By EVA I. BEELER, nn.ve 


Handsome and Beautiful c 
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Answering requirements: 5. Be able to make cereal coffee and cocoa 


properly. 


AS THE PATHFINDER Cookettes gath- 
ered in Miss Beeler’s sunny kitchen for 
their second meeting, they noticed she was 
humming a tune. When she saw they were 
interested, she began to sing the words. 


“It’s a very odd thing— 
It’s strange, but it’s true— 
That whatever you eat 
Soon turns into you. 


“Just why do you eat, anyhow? Is it be- 
cause you enjoy it? Is it a necessity? Or do 
you eat because it is the custom?” she asked 
the Pathfinders. “Have you ever thought that 
you will eat more than one thousand meals 
in the next year, or that you will have con- 
sumed nearly twenty thousand by the time 
you are eighteen years old?” 

“My, what a lot of eating,” said Linda. 

“If you become what you eat, you can 
surely see the importance of eating the 
proper food,” continued the teacher. 

“What is a food?” questioned Dwight. 

“Food is any substance that will nourish 
the body in one or more of these three ways: 

“1. Provide material for the building of 
the body. 

“2. Supply the body energy. 

“3. Furnish the vitamins and minerals 
that regulate the body. 

“We admit that our body must have food 
to stay alive and function, but does it mat- 
ter what food you eat?” Miss Beeler started 
the group thinking. 

“If you had a new car, would it make any 
difference whether you put in pure gasoline 
or a mixture with lemonade? Of course it 
would. It also makes a difference in your 
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6. Be able to cook properly two foods, such as maca- 
roni, rice, beans. NOTE: Breakfast 


up may be substituted for cocoa. 


body what foods you eat. These bodies that 
the Creator has given us are much more 
wonderful than any man-made machine.” 

The young folks nodded as Joe said, “Our 
bodies can repair themselves if supplied with 
the proper food. No machine could ever do 
that.” 

Miss Beeler then pointed to the chart in 
GUIDE and explained that there is an easy 
way to choose the foods one should eat ev- 
ery day. They are called the basic seven. 

1. Green and yellow vegetables 
. Citrus fruit, tomatoes, salad greens, ber- 

ries, melons 
. All other vegetables and fruits 
. Milk, cottage cheese, buttermilk 
. Eggs, beans, peas, lentils 
. Bread and cereals 
. Butter or margarine 


“To be as fresh as a daisy,” Miss Beeler 
said, “eat some from each group of the basic 
seven every day. Another way to group foods 
is: 


No 


NAY BR Do 


1. proteins 4. vitamins 
2. carbohydrates 5. minerals 
3. fats 6. water.” 


“But, Miss Beeler, please explain what you 
mean by carbohydrates and proteins,” sug- 
gested Linda. 

“All right, I shall briefly explain it now, 
for Cookettes should be familiar with the 
terms. Later we shall study them in more 
detail. Each one of these foodstuffs is classi- 
fied according to its uses. Some are used to 
make you grow properly. Others are nec- 
essary if you are to have energy and pep for 
school and play.” 
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“But before we begin to cook I'd like to 
know what these groups are,” said Joe. So 
Miss Beeler explained. 

“Group 1—Growth and Repair Foods. 

“These are the protein foods: milk, eggs, 
cottage cheese, lentils, peas, beans—espe- 
cially soybeans—certain grains, nuts, gluten. 

“Group 2.—Heat and Energy Foods. 

“Carbohydrates and fats are the foods that 
keep us warm and make us active. The 
principal sources of carbohydrates are cereals, 
breads, legumes (peas, beans), vegetables, 
fruits, cane sugar, molasses, honey, and maple 
sugar. The principal sources of fat are olives, 
nuts, olive oil, vegetable oils, margarines, 
milk, cream, butter, eggs, and avocados. Pro- 
teins give us a little heat and energy. 
“Group 3.—Regulators of the Body. 
“These may be divided into four groups 
water, food minerals, vitamins, and cellu- 
lose, or bulk. These are found in the natural 
foods—vegetables, fruits, grains, and nuts. 

“We have a general picture now of food 
and what the body requires,” Miss Beeler 
went on. “Our next step is to learn how to 
prepare these foods in a nutritious, attrac- 
tive manner. Health brings strength and 
beauty. By beauty I do not mean just hand- 
some faces, but I mean healthy, sparkling 




















beauty—the kind that comes from clear skin, 
bright eyes, shiny hair, and a straight back. 
These all come from knowing how to live 
and eat.” 

“I think it is fun to cook,” said Marilyn. 

“Yes,” said Miss Beeler, “cooking can be 
fun all your life. Boys as well as girls make 
excellent cooks. The finest chefs in the world 
are men. It can be exciting to cook a meal. 
Everyone will enjoy your food and think 
you are wonderful.” 

“Speaking about how to prepare food, we 
brought our white aprons and caps for to- 
day’s cooking class,” offered Linda. 

“The fifth requirement for the MV Honor 
in cooking is to know how to cook cereal cof- 
fee properly,” said Miss Beeler. “This is very 
easy.” She placed a cup and saucer on the 
table. 

Taking a teaspoon from the drawer, she 
handed it and a can of Postum to Fred. 
“Fred, please place a little Postum in the 
cup. Use only enough to cover the tip of 
the spoon. Many persons complain that 
Postum is bitter. This is because they make 
it too strong.” 

When Fred had placed the Postum in the 
cup, Miss Beeler asked Marilyn to pour 
enough boiling water to fill. “That’s all there 
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is to it,’ said Miss Beeler. “You can add a 
little cream or canned milk to suit your 
taste. It’s a good drink for a cold day. We 
will all make some after we cook the brown 
rice and the beans. I put rice and beans in 
water last night to soak, so they would be 
ready for us to cook.” 

Soon all was activity as the girls prepared 
the delicious brown rice and the boys cooked 
the beans. Then they made hot Postum, and 
it was time for the high spot of the day— 
eating what they had cooked. 


NATURAL BROWN RICE 


In the evening wash 
in several waters 
dd 


1 cup brown rice 


1 cup cold water 

Let remain in the top of double boiler over night. 
In the morning add salt to flavor 
1¥ cups more boiling water 


Bring to a boil and cook briskly until liquid is evaporated 
and rice is about dry. Set in outer part of double boiler 
and let it steam for about 30 minutes. 

Rice may be served as a cereal, with cream and honey. 
There are many delicious recipes in which rice can be 
used. It can be combined in various ways with vege- 
tables and eggs to make tasty roasts. 

Natural brown rice has not had the outer coat removed 
by polishing, and so contains all the good nutrition. Brown 
rice requires a longer cooking time than white rice. 


POSTUM MADE WITH MILK 


1/3 cup instant Postum 1\% cups water 


Boil Postum and water together for two or three min- 
utes. Cool and store in refrigerator. Use one tablespoon 
of this liquid to one cup warm milk. Or boil one-half 
teaspoon Postum per person in a small amount of water 
ow add the required amount of milk. Heat until warm 
and serve. 


BAKED BEANS 


1 pint pea beans 2 teaspoons sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 1 small onion 
V4 cup cooking oil Molasses if desired 


After soaking the beans oon pour off the water 
and put them on the stove in a kettle of fresh water to 
stew. Cook them gently till they begin to get tender, 
then add the ingr , and pour the beans 
into a baking pan. Cover with hot water, and bake three 
or four hours, adding boiling water as necessary. Have 
the top nicely browned when the beans are done. 





The Ruination of Ebbie 
From page 3 


ting sleeker and fatter, I suppose, if it hadn't 
been for the letter that came for Lora’s fa- 
ther. The night the letter arrived, he and 
Mom talked in the kitchen long after Lora 
was asleep. The next morning they told the 
family what it was about. They were being 
asked to go to Hawaii. Someone was needed 
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to build a school, and Mr. Meredith had de- 
cided to write to say that he would be happy 
to go to help. 

Of course, she would have to leave the 
farm, the little town, the school, and all of 
her friends, but Hawaii would more than 
make up for that. The thought that troubled 
her was what to do with the chickens. Paul 
suggested selling them to the butcher, but 
Lora gave her brother such an indignant 
look that he dropped the idea. 

They ended by giving them to Mary 
Arnold and her brothers, who lived nearby. 
Lora was in the midst of packing the Sabbath 
dishes for the long ocean trip when the 
Arnold family came to take the chickens 
away. Lora went out to help catch them and 
put them into big boxes. 

Saying good-by to Ebbie wasn’t really 
hard, knowing she would have a good home 
with Mary Arnold. When they were gone 
Lora went on with her packing. For days and 
days they worked. Daddy made boxes for 
the furniture. Mother packed books. They 
cleaned the house, washed all the curtains 
and blankets and bedspreads, until Lora be- 
gan to think there must not be any soap and 
water in Hawaii. If there was any, surely 
some of the blankets could have waited to 
be washed over there. 

With all the work to do Lora had very 
little time to think about Ebbie. Sometimes, 
though, just at feeding time, she picked up 
the scoop and started toward the grain bag 
before she remembered that the chickens 
were gone. Then she felt a little lonesome 
and hoped Mary was taking good care of 
them—especially Ebbie. 

They had been gone more than a week 
when Lora looked up from her ironing and 
saw Mr. Arnold in the back yard. He was 
talking to Daddy and he looked puzzled. 

“The black hen?” Mr. Meredith was say- 
ing. “What seems to be wrong with her?” 

Lora stopped breathing. Something was 
wrong with Ebbie! She listened. 

“Can't say just what is the trouble. She’s 
sick, but it doesn’t seem to be any of the 
usual diseases. She just hasn’t eaten at all, 
Mary says, since we've had her.” 

Lora could hardly believe it of Ebbie. Of 
all the hungry hens she had seen, Ebbie was 
by far the hungriest. It was her appetite that 
had brought her to Lora’s lap so many times. 

Mr. Arnold was talking again. 

“Maggie says I should put her out of her 
misery, but 
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Lora gasped. She wanted to shout out the 
window to Mr. Arnold and ask him please 
not to do that, but Ebbie wasn’t hers any 
more, and he could do it, she knew, if he 
decided he should. 

So she finished the apron she was on 
and folded it on the table, her mind racing to 
try to find some answer for Ebbie’s loss of 
appetite. If she could only go to the Arnolds’ 
farm and take Ebbie on her lap she might 
be able to coax her to eat. 

Suddenly Lora pulled out the iron cord 
and ran out the door. Daddy and Mr. Ar- 
nold were walking toward the barn, but she 
overtook them. 

They stopped as she joined them, breath- 
less. 

“Mr. Arnold,” she said, “if Ebbie won't 
eat, I think there’s a reason I could explain.” 
Mr. Arnold just stood looking at her. 

“How does Mary feed the chickens?” she 
asked. 

“I guess she throws the grain out on the 
ground for them,” he answered. 

Lora smiled. It was a proud smile and 
a smile of relief too. 


“Tell her,” she said, “that Ebbie hasn’t 
eaten like that for so long she probably 
thinks she’s too good to do it. Tell Mary 
to sit down and Ebbie will eat on her lap 
out of her hand the way she did for me. Then 
she will get better fast.” 

Mr. Arnold started to smile, but it got out 
of control and grew into a grin and then 
a laugh. 

“Spoiled her, did you, Lora?” he teased 
when his face was straight again. He shook 
his head. “You came mighty close to spoil- 
ing her to death!” 

Daddy smiled, with his arm around Lora’s 
shoulders. 

“I might have told you, Herbert, that 
Lora’s the ruination of babies and animals. 
She mothers them until they’re no use to 
anybody.” 

But you could tell the way he said it he 
wouldn’t want her to change a bit. 

The last anyone heard of Ebbie she was 
sleek and fat again and eating in style on 
Mary Arnold’s lap, while Lora Meredith scat- 
tered crumbs in her tropical garden for the 
bright Hawaiian birds. 
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The Dagger That Bought a Bible 


From page 5 

“Yes.” 

“Would it apply to my sins? Would God 
forgive me?” 

For a moment Michael didn’t know 
whether the bandit was sincere or not. But 
as he looked into the bandit’s eyes, he saw 
tears. 

“Friend,” he said, clasping his hand, “of 
course it’s true. And you can have your sins 
forgiven. Would you—would you like us to 
kneel down right here and pray about it?” 

“Please,” the bandit faltered. 

So there, on that rocky, narrow canyon 
trail, the colporteur and the bandit knelt 
side by side. You may call it fantastic. You 
may say it isn’t true. But it is. This story is 
absolutely true. There, on that path, with 
their arms about each other, the colporteur 
prayed for the man who only a few minutes 
earlier had wanted to kill him. 

When they stood again, the bandit said 
to the colporteur, “Please give me one of 
those Books.” 

“You may have this one,” said Michael. 
“But I do not want money for it. I want 
something else.” 

“What?” 

“I would like to exchange this Bible for 
your dagger.” 

“It's fair enough,” said the bandit. Then, 
as they made the exchange, the man who 
used to be a bandit said, “In case you think 
I was joking when I told you I would kill 
you, it will interest you to know that I have 
already killed seven men with this dagger, 
and I would just as soon have killed you 
along with the rest. But God stopped me, 
and I will never kill another.” 

Today Michael is still selling books for 
God in Lebanon. 





Beanshooters for the Substitute 
Teacher 


From page 13 


She saw a boy get up and start toward 
the sharpener. He had just sharpened his 
pencil. “Bob,” she said, “you’ve just sharp- 
ened your pencil. Now stay in your seat 
and get your paper out.” 

But the boy kept on walking to the sharp- 
ener. 
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“Bob,” she said firmly. “Didn’t you hear 
what I said?” 

He kept right on. 

“Ha, ha, Mrs. Netherton,” laughed an- 
other boy. “You see, that’s not Bob. Bob's 
sitting back here. That’s Fred you're talking 
to. 
Mrs. Netherton was flustered. “Well, Fred 
then,” she said, “please go back to your 
seat.” 

“Just a minute, ma’am,” he said, sprinting 
to the sharpener and noisily spinning the 
handle. It was rank disobedience, but Mrs. 
Netherton didn’t want to make a scene, and 
said no more. 

Finally they got through the spelling test. 

While she was helping the eighth grade 
with their arithmetic, Mrs. Netherton heard 
something hit the wall beside her. A laygh 
went up behind. Turning quickly, she be- 
held a sea of grinning faces. “Who threw 
that?” she asked. Everyone was innocent. 
“Lynn, was it you?” 

“Me?” said Lynn, looking hurt. “You don’t 
think I would throw things around the 
room?” 

“Do you have a beanshooter, Lynn?” 

“Now, Mrs. Netherton!” 

“Let me see your hands.” 

Lynn held up her hands. They were empty. 
Everyone laughed. Mrs. Netherton distinctly 
saw a spit wad sail past. Turning quickly, 
she looked over the eighth grade. “Who shot 
that spit wad?” she demanded. Again every- 
one appeared perfectly innocent. There was 
a sly smirk on Fred’s face. “Fred, are you 
responsible?” 

“Why, no, Mrs. Netherton. I wouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing.” 

“Are you sure, Fred?” 

Fred shrugged his shoulder. “You can’t 
prove I shot it.” 

Mrs. Netherton was beginning to feel 
churned up inside. She was so tired, her 
mind refused to work. She had resolved she 
would not lose control of herself, no matter 
what happened today, so she said no more. 
But when she tried to go on with the ex- 
planation of the arithmetic, she found that 
she had to start all over again. 

More spit wads were shot as the class con- 
tinued, but she ignored them. The students, 
however, did not. They watched—and gig- 
gled at—every one, wondering how long it 
would be before Mrs. Netherton got mad. 
Over and over again she had to explain 
the same arithmetic problems. 








Dar She had hoped to gain a little time during 
the morning so she could show the African 
souvenirs. But by noon she had hardly cov- 


in- ered the eighth-grade lesson, and hadn't even 

b's begun on the seventh-grade one. 

ng She spread her lunch on the desk. She had 
no appetite for it. “Perhaps,” she thought, 

ed “when I read that story to them after lunch, 

ur they will appreciate it, and stop teasing me.” 


She was too optimistic. After lunch, when 
she had read only a few paragraphs, she 
heard a bean knock against the wall. Several 


@ 
he 


rs. spit wads flew. Linda’s hand was up again. 
nd “Mrs. Netherton, I wish you’d make these 
boys stop. They've been shooting spit wads 
St. at me.” 
de “Children,” said Mrs. Netherton sternly, 
rd “if you don’t start behaving yourselves prop- 
gh erly, I'll stop reading this story.” 
e- That made them settle down for a while. 
Ww She read on; then the snickering and whis- 
nt. pering began again. Nervously she skipped 
through the story, leaving out large sections. 
n't If things were bad during the story, how- 
he ever, they were simply wild after she closed 


the book. The time had come for social 
studies, and no one was interested in that. 
Several of the boys in the back of the room 
moved their desks together and raised the 


ty. lids. Bending down behind, they loaded their 


rly slings; then rising, shot at their undefended 
ly classmates, ducking down for protection after 
a each shot. The desk lids made a perfect fort. 
y- Lynn and Bev and Marje, for their part, 
- slid several of the desks together at the 
- ; other end of the room, and shot their beans 
at the boys. No one paid any attention to 

rt Mrs. Netherton. 
That poor woman was nearly frantic. She 
had determined she wouldn’t get cross, no 
rt matter what happened. But things could not 
go on like this. Perhaps if she had had more 
- sleep the night before she could have laughed 
on at it all. But it had taken her all that time 
“ to prepare the lessons the way she hoped the 
ve children would like them. Now she could 
a see that they had never intended to give her 


a fair chance. She could stand it no longer. 


“Children,” she said, “you stop this fool- 
ishness and listen to me. You haven't any 
right to act like this. Put those desks down 
and straighten out the room. If you don’t 
do what I tell you, I'll report every one of 
you to your parents and tell them to give 
you the whipping of your life. Now listen 
to me!” Her eyes flashed and her whole body 
trembled. “Stop this right now, or I'll keep 
every one of you in after school.” 

“Can't do that,” piped up Bev. “You have 
to let us go home on the school bus.” 

“Well, I'll do something. Now, do what 
I tell you, do you hear me? Put those sling 
shots and beanshooters away this instant. 
And every one of you put your hands up be- 
hind your heads. You can sit like that for 
five minutes. Perhaps then you'll learn to 
behave yourselves.” 

Someone muttered, “Crosspatch,” but she 
didn’t try to find out who. The children 
reluctantly raised their hands. They had got 
what they wanted. Mrs. Netherton was cross 
—and how! 

Finally it was three o'clock. When the 
last child had gone home Mrs. Netherton 
sank into the chair. “Why did I do it?” 
she asked herself. “Why did I get cross with 
them? I did so want to be patient all day.” 
She caught sight of the storybook. “They 
missed the best part of that story, and as for 
the souvenirs, they didn’t see one of them.” 

She sat there several minutes, too tired to 
get up. “Well, I’ve got to go,” she said at 
last. “George and Mary will be here in only 
two hours. I won't be able to fix things for 
them nearly as nice as I had hoped. It was 
a hard day, but at least the eighth grade can 
graduate when they expected to.” 

“Didn’t we have a great day of it!” It 
was Lynn telephoning Marje. 

“Didn't we though! I told you she was 
an old crosspatch. Wasn't it funny when 
she got mad!” 

Or was it? 
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IV—Becoming a Member of God's Family 


(JANUARY 23) 


Lesson Texts: 2 Corinthians 6:16-18; 1 
John 1:9; 5:3; 2 Peter 1:5-8; Matthew 28:19, 
20. 


Memory Verse: “Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 3:13, 14). 


Guiding Thought 


“The heart of God yearns over His earthly 
children with a love stronger than death. In 
giving up His Son, He has poured out to us 
all heaven in one gift. The Saviour’s life and 
death and intercession, the ministry of angels, 
the pleading of the Spirit, the Father working 
above and through all, the unceasing interest 
of heavenly beings,—all are enlisted in behalf 
of man’s redemption. 

“O let us contemplate the amazing sacrifice 
that has been made for us! Let us try to appre- 
ciate the labor and energy that Heaven is ex- 
pending to reclaim the lost, and bring them 
back to the Father’s house. . . 

“Shall we not regard the mercy of God? 
What more could He do? Let us place our- 
selves in right relation to Him who has loved 
us with amazing love. Let us avail ourselves of 
the means provided for us that we may be 
transformed into His likeness, and be re- 
stored to fellowship with the ministering an- 
gels, to harmony and communion with the 
Father and the Son.”—Steps to Christ, pp. 
24, 25. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding 
thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Answering Christ’s Call 


1. What two words spoken by our Lord 
to Simon Peter and Andrew started an en- 
tirely new life for them (Matt. 4:18-20)? 
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NOTE.—In the next two verses we read 
that Christ called James and John in a similar 
manner. Later the same two words, “Follow 
me,” were addressed to Matthew at the receipt 
of custom. These two words changed the lives 
of all of these men. 


2. To everyone who beholds Jesus the 
same call comes to follow Him on the path 
to a happier, fuller life as a member of God’s 
family. What are we to be separate from, 
and what blessing will be ours when we fol- 
low Jesus and come out from the world? 


NoTE.—"Christ is calling for volunteers 
to enlist under His standard, and bear the ban- 
ner of the cross before the world. . . . Young 
men are wanted who will resist the tide of 
worldliness, and lift a voice of warning against 
taking the first steps in immorality and vice. 
But first the young men who would serve God, 
and give themselves to His work, must cleanse 
the soul temple of all impurity, ‘and enthrone 
Christ in the heart.”—Messages to Young Peo- 
ble, pp. 24, 25. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Cleansed and Clothed in His Righteousness 


3. If we are to be adopted into Christ’s 
family, we must have changes made in our 
lives and ways of living. We must be cleansed 
from sin and take off what the Bible calls 
the “filthy rags” of our righteousness and be 
clothed with Christ’s righteousness through 
faith in His power. We must have an alto- 
gether different outlook. What did Christ 
call this change from worldliness to Chris- 
tianity when He spoke to Nicodemus (John 
3:3)? And by what power are people “born 
again” (John 3:8)? 


NOoTE.—"The Christian’s life is not a modi- 
fication or improvement of the old, but a trans- 
formation of nature. There is a death to self 
and sin, and a new life altogether.’—Ibid., 
p. 157. 






































4. What did Peter tell those who were 
touched by the gospel message they must do 
to become members of God’s family (Acts 
2:37, 38)? 

5. What has God promised to do for those 
who come to Him repenting of their past 
lives of sin and anxious to begin the new 
life with Him (1 John 1:9)? 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Living in Harmony With God’s Household 


6. The sincerity of our desire to be mem- 
bers of Christ’s family is seen in our willing- 
ness to cooperate with Him. How is our 
love shown (1 John 5:3; 2:4)? 

7. How does God make it easy for us to 
keep the commandments (Heb. 10:16)? 


NOTE.—"“The man who attempts to keep 
the commandments of God from a sense of 
obligation merely—because he is required to 
do so—will never enter into the joy of obedi- 
ence. He does not obey. When the require- 
ments of God are accounted a burden because 
they cut across human inclination, we may 
know that the life is not a Christian life. True 
obedience is the outworking of a principle 
within. It springs from the love of righteous- 
ness, the love of the law of God. The essence 
of all righteousness is loyalty to our Redeemer. 
This will lead us to do right because it is 
right—because right-doing is pleasing to God.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 97, 98. 


8. How did Christ’s talk with the rich 
young ruler show that the keeping of the 
commandments is useless if it does not spring 


Jesus invited the rich young ruler to become a mem- 
ber of His family. But the young man loved the world 
too much. He will never be in heaven. Let us not 
make this mistake, but join God’s family, the church. 
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from genuine love for God and for our fel- 
low men (Luke 18:18-23)? 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Growing in Grace 


9. Adopted into God’s family, the Chris- 
tian must continually be making progress. 
How did Paul describe his own progress 
(Phil. 3:13, 14)? 

10. Peter calls this growing in grace a 
process of adding. What things does he say 
we must add to our characters (2 Peter 1: 
5-8)? 

NOTE.—"“Our growth in grace, our joy, our 
usefulness,—all depend upon our union with 
Christ. It is by communion with Him, daily, 
hourly,—by abiding in Him,—that we are to 
grow in grace. Each morning consecrate your- 
self to God for that day. Surrender all your 
plans to Him, to be carried out or given up 
as His providence shall indicate. Thus day 
by day you may be giving your life into the 
hands of God, and thus your life will be 
molded more and more after the life of Christ.” 
—Steps to Christ, pp. 73-75. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Speaking and Acting Our Faith 


11. What responsibility must the members 
of God’s family carry out (Matt. 28:19, 20)? 

12. In what other way do we serve Christ 
(Matt. 25:34-40)? 


NOTE.—“Love to Jesus will be manifested 
in a desire to work.as He worked, for the bless- 
ing and uplifting of humanity. It will lead to 
love, tenderness, and sympathy toward all the 
creatures of our heavenly Father's care.”—Ibid., 
p. 82. 

“We need not go to heathen lands, or even 
leave the narrow circle of the home, if it is 
there that our duty lies, in order to work for 
Christ. We can do this in the home circle, in 
the church, among those with whom we asso- 
ciate, and with whom we do business.”—I}id., 
p. 86. 

13. What Christian grace is especially 
needed by those who desire to be members 
of Christ’s family in heaven (Matt. 5:5; Rev. 
14-12)? 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


Christ never compels. He invites. Finish 
these invitations extended to us. 

“If any man hear my voice, and open the 
@0br . Soest RE BEA 

“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 

7 ” (Matt. 25:34). 

“Come unto me, . . . and I will 
(Matt. 11:28). 

“And the Spirit and the bride say, 
(Rev. 22:17). 
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1. The next workers that are born are fed plenty of 
food and grow to full size. They are called worker 
majors. Workers are all undeveloped females and can- 
not lay eggs. 2. As the number of workers in the 
colony increases, the home also grows in size. Some 





kinds of ants build large ant hills, but the kind that 
Toiler belonged to lived in smaller colonies. 3. The 
workers dug many tunnels with cells for the ant eggs, 
larvae, and cocoons. They spent much time taking 
the young upstairs in the day and downstairs at night. 























4. Part of the food of the worker ants comes from 
the juices that appear on the skin of the ant larvae. 
That is why the workers spend so much time licking 
them all over. 5. The kind of ants called robbers have 
no workers. Their soldiers fight with other tribes of 








7. The small house ant is familiar to most of us. It 
lives in the walls cr under the foundations of houses 
and makes raids on the food it can find in the kitchen 
or pantry. 8. Carpenter ants are among the largest 
there are. They make tunnels and homes inside the 
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ants, take their eggs and larvae, and raise them to be 
their slave workers. 6. Thief ants are small ants that 
sometimes burrow in the hills of larger species and 
feed on their larvae. When found they run into their 
tunnels, where the larger ants cannot reach them. 
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rotten centers of trees and logs. They are black and 
grow to nearly an inch in length. 9. The army ants 
of tropical America and Africa build no nest, but 
form into a ball at night. In the daytime they march 
across the country looking for something to devour. 











